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Women in the Banking Business 


By W.F. Gepuart, Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louts 


Opportunities for women are discussed in this issue of the 
JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL ResEarcH from two somewhat different 
points of view. Dr. Gephart writes as a business executive and 


an economist. 
typical large bank. 


The statistics he quotes depict the situation in a 


The paper immediately following this one gives a more gen- 
eral survey of banking and finance as a field for women, 
and stresses opportunities for training. The writers of both 
articles expect women to occupy an increasing fraction of the 
positions in financial institutions. 


HE entrance of women into the 

‘ banking business is but a part 
of the movement of women 

into industries, a product of that 
enfranchisement of women which has 
been in progress for many decades. 
This enfranchisement expresses itself 
not only in an increasing number of 
women entering business and the 
professions, but also in the assumption 
of political and social obligations and 
opportunities. The movement was 
given a very great impetus by the war. 
The attitude of the public at large 
has been, in general, opposed to the 
entrance of women into business and 
in some particular cases the opposition 
has been of an outspoken character. 
A part of this opposition arises from 
certain inherited ideas of men with 
respect to what they conceive to be the 
proper functions of women; a part of 
it is based upon a certain class con- 
sciousness of particular professional 
or business groups. Many of our 
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ideas and opinions which we flatter 
ourselves are the result of careful 
thought and deliberation are a mingled 
product of inheritance, instinct, and 
emotion. This is especially true with 
respect to our fundamental] concepts 
of sex, family, church, and state. 
Woman’s position for centuries past 
has been one of restricted opportunities 
so far as the range of human activities 
was concerned. Many believed that 
there was a sphere of activity pecul- 
iarly suitable to women. Many men 
associate with women a certain idea of 
romanticism and this affects their 
judgment, both as to the propriety and 
the success of women in business. 
There are very few men who can be 
impersonal in their final judgment of 
women, even if a critical judgment has 
been reached in a purely individualistic 
and abstract manner. When it comes 
to applying that judgment in a prac- 
tical way to the woman, most men 
shrink from the logical conclusion. 
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They quickly move back into the 
sentimentalism and emotionalism with 
which most men surround women. 

It is futile for our purpose to discuss 
the extent to which women are, or are 
not, on a par with men. Glittering 
generalities about the weaker sex and 
the proper sphere of women prove 
nothing. There are many individual 
cases where women are making a 
decided success in fields of work most 
remote from that which is usually 
associated with women. It is danger- 
ous reasoning, therefore, to assign. to 
women an inherent sex weakness which 
unfits them for particular business 
or professional activities. There are 
probably very few mental, physical, 
or purely sex characteristics which 
mitigate against woman’s success in 
business or the professions. It is 
undoubtedly true that deficient physi- 
cal strength unfits them for certain 
work requiring power and muscular 
endurance, and there may be certain 
other physical and physiological char- 
acteristics which interfere to some ex- 
tent in their performance of business or 
professional work. But little accurate 
data on most of these points are 
available. Itissometimes argued that 
women are not as well suited to a 
business career and especially that of 
banking, because during their early 
years they have so little direct contact 
with practical business. Yet any one 
who has had experience in the banking 
business must realize that the practical 
knowledge which young men secure is 
of little service to them in the banking 
business or in few other businesses. 
The average boy at sixteen years of age 
is scarcely less ignorant of a check or a 


draft or of a clearing house than is the 
young woman, and it seems fair to con- 
clude that so far as the stock of experi- 
ence and knowledge goes, women do 
not enter the banking business under 
any very decidedly greater handicap of 
this character than young men do. 
Notwithstanding this condition, it 
may yet be argued that there are cer- 
tain mental or psychical attitudes 
arising out of the past position, work, 
and experience of women which for the 
time being, at least, works against 
them in their competition with men in 
similiar business positions. Women, 
partly because of their comparatively 
recent entrance into business and pro- 
fessional lines are extremely anxious 
to prove that they have justified this 
larger freedom and opportunity. This 
is one of the psychological reasons why 
woman often brings to business that 
energy and industry which reflects 
credit upon her sex and sometimes 
shows the young men of similar age 
and position in an unfavorable light. 
It is also, at the same time, the ex- 
planation why women situated simi- 
larly to men do not show equally as 
favorably at times of unusual stress 
and strain in business: when things go 
wrong, the average young man does 
not take it as seriously as the average 
young woman in _ business. The 
woman not infrequently becomes very 
much excited, or as said, “‘goes to 
pieces,’’ while the young man passes it 
off as all in the work of the day, and 
sleeps soundly at night, undisturbed 
by his mistakes. Because women are, 
so to speak, on the defensive in the 
business world, they are more anxious 
to make a creditable record, and are 











equally solicitous about being given 
credit for their ability and their 
accomplishments. 

Women are rather sensitive about 
men receiving, as indeed they often do, 
more salary for doing the same grade 
of work. Therefore, they not infre- 
quently resent being asked to do extra 
work. This defensive attitude of 
women appears in many ways. There 
often exists a degree of jealousy among 
women workers which is not found 
among men. 

Another mental attitude which is 
not infrequently shown by woman is 
that she does not take reprimands 
from her superiors as men do. She is 
usually so intensely interested in the 
work and is giving her best to it that 
when she is criticised by her superior 
her mental reaction is likely to be one 
of the following: she either resents it 
and becomes “grouchy” for a con- 
siderable period, or she gives way to 
tears. Under similar circumstances, 
her superior would call in the man 
under him and in business language 
would “bawl” him out. The criticism 
and reprimand would be taken usually 
without any personal feelings being 
aroused on the part of either and there 
would be a frank discussion and a full 
understanding arising out of the brutal 
statement of facts; but this seldom 
occurs in the case of women. In other 
words, one of the greatest handicaps 
which women have in business today 
is that they are women. There is a 
disposition on their parts to take 
refuge in their sex at critical times and 
an equal or greater disposition.on the 
part of men to think of them as women 
and not as employees. 
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Women lose more or less time in 
giving attention to their personal ap- 
pearance. In general, they are more 
neat and presentable than men, even 
in the case of those who are on the 
lowest salary scale. From one view- 
point this means some loss of working 
time but few employers would prob- 
ably consider this waste of time 
especially in the case of those women 
employees who come in direct contact 
with the public. 

Of the most satisfactory class of 
women employees, the widows and 
married women often rank highest. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that 
they are older and less interested in the 
male employees, and, in part, to the 
fact that in practically all cases they 
work because they need the money. 
They are influenced by practically all 
the motives which affect the good male 
employee who is anxious to do his work 
well and secure promotion. m 

Where men and women are em- 
ployed in the same or closely associated 
departments there is a tendency, 
especially among the younger people, 
to spend time in conversation, inter- 
departmental visits, and other forms 
of social intercourse. This is a very 
natural result of the play of the social 
and sex characteristics and whatever 
criticism isto be made should not apply 
particularly to the women. It is a 
case where the “pursuer”’ is, perhaps, 
usually the man with the “pursued”’ 
being quite willing. 

We have already suggested that 
women sometimes complain, and very 
justly, that they do not receive equal 
wages for equal work. There can be 
no question about the prevalence of 
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this condition in numerous instances. 
One of the chief explanations of it is 
that women are seeking positions. 
They are often willing to accept the 
job at whatever salary they can secure. 
They are in the nature of a surplus 
labor supply. They labor under all 
the disadvantages of an individual 
bargainer. In the second place, after 
securing the position they are more 
disposed to stay in it than to seek a 
better position or to make personal 
efforts to promote themselves to 
higher positions in business. 

Many enter business as a temporary 
matter. They desire additional funds, 
in some cases, “pin money,” or, per- 
haps, because in the modern business 
office and factory they meet a large 
number of eligible males for marriage. 
This is not often a consciously thought 
out course of action, but is expressed 
in the phrase that office work is more 
interesting than staying at home, or, 
perchance, doing domestic work. It is 
the social appeal. Man is a social 
animal and likes to be in the company 
of his fellows and this opportunity in 
the modern office and factory to associ- 
ate continuously with those of similar 
age makes a strong appeal to the 
modern young woman. Another im- 
portant factor responsible for the 
comparatively low wages of women in 
business is the fact that there are 
relatively few positions open to women. 
The potential supply of women is often 
larger than the actual demand. 

Woman labor is not as mobile or 
adjustable as that of men not only 
because women are often not fitted by 
training or experience. but also because 
they are more likely to be satisfied with 
a moderate wage rather than to en- 


counter either the opposition that men 
do in breaking into new lines of work 
or because of the difficulty of fitting 
themselves for the new positions which, 
perhaps, they will not care to keep for 
any great length of time. 

An analysis has recently been made 
of the age, sex distribution, and 
salaries of men and women in a large 
bank, employing over 600 people, of 
which about 30 per cent are women. 
This bank has 28 different depart- 
ments and women are found in each 
of the departments. 

The following table shows the group- 
ing of the men and women with respect 
to age, sex, and salary. 





AGE GROUPS 





17-19! 20-24'25-29 30-34 |35-39 |40-49|50-70 
per per | per | per 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 


28 | 33 | 19 | 8.5) 6 [5.5 
26 | 28 | 14 /18.0) 6 |4.0) 4 


Women... 








The following deductions, among 
others, may be made from this table. 


1. That 61 per cent of the women are 
under 25 years of age and 80 per cent are 
under 30 years of age. This would un- 
doubtedly hold true of women wage earners 
in many cases. They work during their 
early years and then marry. The labo 
turnover of the women is much higher 
than that of the men. In this particular 
institution it is almost twice as high as th 
men. It might be concluded that this 
means a heavy expense because of this 
great turnover of the women employees. 
This, however, is not the case. In the first 
place, the bank in its departments is very 
well organized for the training of new em- 
ployees who come into the particular depart- 
ments and there is a very large amount of 
movement among the departments for the 
purpose of training the younger employees 
in the different lines of bank work. In the 














second place, most of the positions filled 
by the women are of a routine character, 
the work of which is very quickly learned. 

2. Sixty-eight per cent of the men are 
under 30 years of age as compared to the 
80 per cent of women. 

3. Five and one-half per cent of the wo- 
men are over 40 years of age but no one 
in the group is found to be over 50 years 
of age. 

4. In the case of the men 8 per cent are 
over 40 years of age. Of these 8 per cent 
these are 15 who are from 40 to 49 years 
of age, 6 from 45 to 49, 9 from 50 to 59, 
and 7 beyond 60 years of age. 


This last statement shows what 
might be expected in the banking 
business; namely, that a much larger 
percentage of the older employees are 
found to be men. If an analysis is 
made of the wages paid to men and 
women in this bank, whose annual 
pay roll for employees is over $600,000, 
it will be found that only 19 per cent 
of the total salary is paid to women. 
What is more striking in the wages for 
women is that 75 per cent of all of 
them receive less than $100 per month. 
Of the remaining 25 per cent, 15 
per cent are paid between $100 and 
$125, and 10 per cent are paid more 
than $125 but no one of these 13, 
who are paid over $125, receives more 
than $150 per month. 

It would, perhaps, be dangerous to 
be dogmatic with respect to the length 
of service inasmuch as the war caused 
material readjustments in the force of 
bank employees. Many men were 
called to the service and many others 
were attracted to industrial positions 
which offered better wages. As a re- 
sult a great increase of women em- 
ployees occurred and they have been 
less replaced in banking work than in 
the case of many other businesses. In 
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this bank with over 600 employees, it 
is found that in the case of women 
employees, who make up about 30 
per cent of the force, a surprisingly 
small number have been in the banking 
business for any considerable length 
of time. Only 6 have been in the 
banking business 10 years and over, 
20 have been in bank work 5 to 10 
years, 75 from 3 to 5 years, and the 
remainder only from 1 to 3 years. In 
other words, only 4 per cent of the 
women employees have been in bank 
work as long as ten years. 


A careful analysis of the absence @ 


and tardiness record of men and 
women, extending over a long period 
shows the following facts. The record 
for the men shows that their attend- 
ance was 98.8 per cent perfect: that 
is the total number of men were 
absent on account of illness and other 
causes only 1.2 per cent of the time. | 
For the same period, the record of the 
women was 98 per cent. This means 
that the sexes show practically no 
difference in the regularity with 
which they attend to their work, 
nullifying the frequent assumption 
that women are absent from their 
employment more than men. 

Likewise an analysis of the tardiness 
or promptness with which men and 
women report shows no very great 
difference. The men’s record for this 
period of three months shows that they 
were 98.2 per cent perfect in their - 
promptness in reporting, or in other 
words, they were tardy only 1.8 per 
cent of the time. The record for the 
women is 97.7 per cent, or in other- 
words, the women were tardy only 2.3 
per cent of the time. It would seem, 
therefore, that so far as this. record 
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goes no unfavorable comparison could 
be made with respect to the regularity 
of women employees or their prompt- 
ness in reporting for work. 

It is a personal opinion of the writer 
that women could fill many positions 
in the bank which they are not now 
occupying were it not for the public 
opposition which would be encoun- 
tered. For example, there would seem 
to be little or no reason in the abstract 
why women should not be used more 
largely as tellers. They are certainly 
likely to be quite as polite, courteous, 
and accurate as men and the work of a 
teller has become so systematized in 
large financial institutions that women 
might very easily and ably fill these 
positions. A number of financial in- 
stitutions are using women as tellers, 
especially where it has seemed advis- 
able to provide special windows for 
women. There is as yet too little 
experience to decide the question as to 
whether even women themselves would 
prefer to be waited upon by a woman 


teller rather thanaman. The opposi- 
tion of the public to women in the 
banking business as well as in other 
lines of work will be only gradually 
overcome as woman demonstrates her 
greater ability and versatility. The 
chief barriers to a more rapid progress 
of women in business and professional 
lines are: first, the opinion of the 
public either that women are not able 
and cannot become qualified for the 
positions, or that it is not proper for 
them to occupy these positions even 
if they are qualified, an objection 
which will, to a certain extent, be 
modified as woman demonstrates her 
greater value; second, the uncertainty 
and instability of women in business 
positions, due to the fact that marriage 
is for most of them a final goal. This 
is a serious handicap and it is useless to 
dogmatize with respect to the extent 
to which this objection will be modified 
inasmuch as the whole question be- 
comes a part of the subject of the 
family as an institution. 





Banking and Finance 


By THe Bureau OF VocaTIONAL InFrorMaTION, New York 


This article is an excerpt from the chapter on business, in 
the forthcoming six-hundred-page volume entitled ‘‘Training 
for the Professions and Allied Occupations: Facilities Avail- 


able to Women in the Uniied States.’’ 


There are young men 


as well as young women who will be grateful for this compendium. 


SCOPE OF THE FIELD 


ANKS are fundamental factors 
of the country’s business or- 
ganization; with the univer- 

sal dependence of industry and 
commerce upon credit, their power 
and responsibility for controlling the 
character and expansion of business 
projects has become enormous. With 
the development of business bank 
credit becomes more extensively used 
and banking becomes increasingly 
essential in the transaction of business 
with a minimum amount of money. 
As trusted holders of the funds of 
the people and as institutions for 
dealing in and guaranteeing credit, 
banks require administrators of broad 
knowledge and keen judgment. 


Types of banking institutions 


Banks are usually classified as 
commercial banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, and investment 
banks. A commercial bank receives 
deposits from individuals, firms and 
corporations engaged in all kinds of 
business; its assets are invested mostly 
in short time loans for commercial 
purposes; assets are kept essentially 


liquid with loans constantly matur- 
ing and many deposits are created 
from the proceeds of loans. Savings 
banks exist primarily to promote 
thrift; on even the smallest deposits 
interest is paid. Savings banks in 
the East are mutual and do not 
carry a checking account. In other 
parts of the country they are stock 
savings banks and also do a com- 
mercial business. Many commercial 
banks have a savings department 
though they are usually not subject 
to the same legal requirements. 
Trust companies serve individuals, 
firms or corporations in a fiduciary 
capacity and exercise their trust 
functions according to law and the 
conditions of the trust. Trust com- 
panies act as executors of wills, 
administrators of estates, trustees, 
guardians or agents, as transfer 
or fiscal agent, trustee under 
mortgage, receiver in bankruptcy, 
guarantor of titles, or treasurer. 
Many trust companies do commer- 
cial banking as well as a trust busi- 
ness. Many commercial banks are 
now permitted by law to exercise 
trust functions. The function of in- 
vestment banks is to provide long 
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term credit instead of short time 
credit furnished by commercial banks. 
This is done by underwriting and 
distributing investment securities. 
Many so-called investment bankers 
are principally dealers in bonds, 
morgages, and other securities. Many 
banks and trust companies have 
investment departments. More than 
one type of banking may be carried 
on by the same institution. Credit 
unions and loan associations also 
conduct a banking business; the latter 
are frequently building and loan 
associations, making their assets 
available primarily for mortgage 
loans or real estate. 


Organization and administration 


The organization of banks is regu- 
lated by concrete banking laws. All 
national banks are organized under 
one form of charter and are subject 
to federal supervision and examina- 
tion. About one-fourth of the banks 
‘of the country are in the national 
banking system. State laws provide 
for many kinds of banks, including 
commercial banks, trust companies 
and savings banks, which are super- 
vised and examined by state officials. 
Private banks conduct a commercial, 
an investment or a savings business 
and are subject to state supervision. 

The administration of all banks 
of the same general type, large or 
small, is fundamentally the same. 
In mutual savings banks the control 
is vested in a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees; in other banks the stock- 
holders, who own the bank, elect 
a board of directors who are by law 
responsible for the administration of 
the bank. The maximum and mini- 


mum number of directors is pre- 
scribed by law and they are usually 
chosen because of their fitness or 
their financial interest in the bank; 
directors are frequently elected be- 
cause of their ability to bring business 
to the bank. 


DUTIES OF BANK PERSONNEL 


The officers of the bank are elected 
by the board of directors. There is 
always a president and a cashier. 
The president may be an honorary 
presiding officer or he may be an 
active executive who takes the ini- 
tiative in building up his institution. 
The cashier is in charge of the tech- 
nical administration of the bank. 
He acts as secretary to the board of 
directors, is in charge of the cor- 
respondence of the bank, signs checks 
and drafts, is responsible for the 
bank’s accounting and may receive 
applications for loans. In larger 
banks the loaning officers are usually 
vice-presidents. A trust company 
usually has a secretary and treasurer 

The auditor is the direct represen- 
tative in the bank of the board of 
directors, and responsible: to them. 
He verifies the bank’s work by a 
daily report of the different depart- 
ments and is usually the accounting 
head of the bank. The auditor may 
be a vice-president or comptroller. 

After the president and cashier, 
vice-presidents and assistant cashiers 
and auditor the most important posi- 
tions are those of the paying teller, 
note teller, discount clerk, and head 
bookkeeper or chief clerk who is 
often also in charge of personnel. 

The number of vice-presidents and 
assistant cashiers depends upon the 
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size of the bank. A large bank may 
maintain branch or district offices 
with an officer in charge of each. 
When the volume of business makes 
it necesary to divide the work of 
the bank, new departments may be 
organized, each employing a group of 
clerks, each with a department head 
who is usually a junior officer, a 
teller or a head bookkeeper. The 
work that is represented by one 
person in a small bank, therefore, 
may be represented by one depart- 
ment in a large bank. 

In general the work of this larger 
organization may be considered as 
falling into the executive divisions, 
teller divisions, and bookkeeping di- 
visions. In the executive divisions 
fall various departments with, usu- 
ally, a vice-president in charge. The 
loan and discount department re- 
ceives notes submitted for discount, 
puts through the transactions of 
loaning officers and keeps the re- 
cords, figures discount and interest, 
and has charge of collateral securing 
loans. The credit department secures 
and collects information relating to 
borrowers. The statistical depart- 
ment compiles data on investments; 
it may also analyse the accounts of 
depositors to determine which are 
profitable and which are losing ac- 
counts, and may be in charge of 
statistics relating to the bank’s ac- 
counts and other matters in which the 
bank is particularly interested. The 
new business department conducts 
investigations of a more specific nature 
on the basis of which the extension 
of the bank’s business may be most 
profitably planned, and solicits new 


accounts. The functions of the trust 
department have been stated. 

In the teller divisions the receiving 
teller’s department receives and 
proves deposits, distributes checks to 
other departments, prepares ex- 
changes for clearing houses, and turns 
cash over to the paying teller at the 
end of the day. The transit depart- 
ment may be a subdivision of the 
receiving teller’s department; this 
department assorts checks and other 
cash items payable out of town, 
indorses them and lists them on 
letters addressed to other banks; 
it gives totals of outgoing or re- 
mittance letters to the general ledger 
bookkeeper at the end of the day. 
The paying teller’s department pays 
or certifies checks, is in charge of the 
signatures of all depositors, ships 
currency, is in charge of the vault 
cash and makes up payrolls. In 
many banks the same tellers both 
receive and pay. The note teller’s 
department collects notes and drafts 
due at the bank or in the city. It 
is in charge of the messenger de- 
partment and may perform the func- 
tions of a mail teller. The collec- 
tion department collects notes, drafts 
and other items when payable out 
of town and credits accounts of 
depositors when collections are paid. 

In the bookkeeping divisions the 
general ledger department keeps the 
general or control accounts of the 
bank and makes up the bank’s state- 
ment of condition; the individual 
ledger department keeps the records 
of the balances of individual deposi- 
tors and figures interest on accounts; 
there may also be a department for 
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savings accounts, for statement clerks, 
and, in a city bank, for keeping the 
accounts of other banks. 

Other special departments are 
found in some large banks. For 
example, a foreign department af- 
fords to those engaged in the import 
or export business the facilities neces- 
sary to finance their transactions, 
takes care of customers who are in 
need of funds for foreign travel, and 
handles the transmission of funds to 
foreign countries. This may be one 
of the most important departments 
of a large city bank. 

A publicity department is respon- 
sible for all outside contacts of the 
bank—personal representation, public 
addresses, bank publications, maga- 
zine articles, such service as advice 
on budgets, thrift, investments. It 
may be a division of the new business 
department. Special workers in the 
savings banks are in charge of in- 
dustrial savings and school savings 
plans. The publicity department 
may be responsible for the bank’s 
advertising or an advertising de- 
partment may be separately or- 
ganized. Extensive individual ser- 
vice is rendered to customers by some 
banks. 

A personnel department is respon- 
sible for the employment, transfer 
and promotion of employees, for any 
program of training the bank may 
introduce, and for any welfare activ- 
ities—lunch room, clubs, vacation 
centers, physical examination and 
health care. 

The increasing number of women 
depositors is recognized in many 
banks by the establishment of 
women’s departments. The woman 
in charge of such a department is in 












some instances an officer of the bank, 
in other instances she may be pri- 
marily a hostess or render a general 
information service. 

Safe deposit vaults with managers 
and custodians are maintained in 
association with many banks and 
trust companies. 

Banks may have their own libraries 
with special librarians in charge; 
in some instances these libraries have 
become centers of valuable informa- 
tion and service. Bank libraries and 
filing departments are closely related 
and frequently identical. The lib- 
rary and files are closely related also 
to the research and statistical de- 
partments commonly found in large 
banks. 

Large numbers of bond and securi- 
ties salesmen are connected with 
investment banks and bond depart- 
ments and special securities depart- 
ments of commercial banks. The 
activities of the bond business are 
so diversified and changing that the 
salesman should be constantly alert, 
well-read, a close student of current 
events; business judgment and integ- 
rity of the highest order are essential. 

A real estate department may 
appraise property which a_ client 
contemplates purchasing. In con- 
nection with the issuing of securities 
some banks employ an engineering 
staff for the examination of properties 
and management of companies seek- 
ing loans. 

Because of the special knowledge 
involved in the income tax adjust- 
ments of the bank and its clients, 
an expert in income tax laws and 
forms is found in many banks; for 
the same reason a number of banks 
employ insurance experts. 
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Numerical importance 


The census of 1920 listed 82,375 
bankers and bank officials of whom 
4226 were women. In addition there 
were reported 4255 men and 130 
women loan brokers and loan com- 
pany officials; 29,233 men and 376 
women stockbrokers. 

The Rand MeNally Banker’s Di- 
rectory for 1923 includes 31,034 banks 
in the United States—8123 national 
banks, 21,855 State banks and trust 
companies, 1056 private banks. This 
does not include corporations, firms 
and individuals who are doing invest- 
ment business only. The total num- 
ber of persons employed in various 
capacities in banks ranges from 
merely three or four in a small coun- 
try bank to several thousand in a 
commercial banking organization with 
branches throughout the country. 
While the total number of bank 
employees cannot be estimated, it is 
true that the officials represent but 
a small proportion of the workers 
within a bank. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


In practically all banks steno- 
graphic and filing positions are filled 
almost exclusively by women; women 
are also generally found as operators 
of labor-saving machines, bookkeepers 
and frequently as tellers; they count 
currency, cut coupons, keep security 
records and check credit; women 
write advertising copy, solicit new 
business, conduct research and com- 
pile statistical reports, edit house 
organs, assist in the management of 
personnel departments. A small but 
growing number of women are seri- 
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ously engaged in bond selling. Home 
service directors or home economics 
advisers are always women as are 
directors of women’s departments. 
The number of women executive heads 
of other departments and officers is 
still much smaller in proportion to 
the total number of women working 
in banks than is true of men; the 
number is, however, growing. While 
the census term “bankers and bank 
officials’ is not closely defined, yet 
it is significant that in the decade 
between 1910 and 1920 the number 
of women under this head increased 
by more than 150 per cent, from 
1672 to 4226, while the increase in 
the total number was 47 per cent, 
from 56,059 to 82,375. 

An Association of Bank Women 
was organized in 1921 whose member- 
ship comprises about 100 women in 
executive positions in banks repre- 
senting 28 states. 


Future outlook 


The number of banks increases 
slowly; ability of a high order is re- 
quired in the administration of banks, 
and the requirements in this re- 
spect are constantly becoming more 
stringent with increased responsi- 
bility of banks in granting credit, 
with the greater complexity of busi- 
ness, and with the growing impor- 
tance of international problems. 
While banks will always require large 
numbers of clerical workers and such 
specially trained employees as ac- 
countants, file experts and librarians, 
the executive positions in banking 
will evidently require men and women 
of broad culture, of sound judgment 
based upon knowledge and business 
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experience and thoroughly versed in 
the principles of economics and fi- 
nance. The proportion of executive 
positions in a bank is, however, al- 
ways comparatively small and for 
the many who may deserve promo- 
tion there are not enough openings. 
Experience in banking is valuable 
preparation, however, for other types 
of business positions and has in many 
instances led to executive positions 
in other business establishments. 

As in many other fields, the era of 
women in responsible banking posi- 
tions has just begun. The character 
of the work and the results of women’s 
experience in banking to date, however 
justify the faith that for women 
with ability and interest in this 
field, who will secure an adequate 
preparation for it, banking holds in- 
creasing opportunity in the future. 
As in most business fields there is 
a decided tradition against women 
for other than clerical work. Large 
banks do not as yet take college 
women as they take college men into 
positions in which they may learn to 
know the work of the bank as a whole 
—as outside representatives, for ex- 
ample, or in the new business depart- 
ment—with promotion to executive 
positions definitely in mind. A rea- 
son readily offered for this is that 
when a man marries he must work 
harder to meet increased responsi- 
bilities, in the case of a woman 
business is usually discarded. This 
discrimination can only be over- 
come as more women enter banking 
with serious purpose and sound pre- 
paration and demonstrate the value 
of their services. 









STATUS OF TRAINING 


For the various kinds of specialized 
work within a bank which have been 
described, different training is neces- 
sary and is discussed in other sections 
of this report—accounting, advertis- 
ing, filing, statistics, secretarial work, 
law, library work, personnel work. 
Certain fundamental training, how- 
ever, is requisite for an understanding 
of the functions and operations of a 
bank; what this should include has 
been worked out by the American 
Institute of Banking, the Educa- 
tional Section of the American 
Bankers Association. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking offers this 
training through prescribed courses 
of study (see p. 14). The Institute 
has prepared its own text literature 
which is offered to bankers, men and 
women alike, by the correspondence 
method from the central office in 
New York and through the medium 
of local classes arranged by chapters 
of the Institute which have been 
organized in about 160 principal 
cities of the United States. 

For executive banking positions 
college training is increasingly de- 
manded. Various large banks re- 
ceive graduates of academic college 
courses and provide training for them 
by means of several weeks of exper- 
ience in each of many departments, 
paralleled by prescribed reading, with 
an examination before acceptance 
to the staff of the bank. Some 
banks select for such training certain 
collge juniors who spend the summer 
before the senior year in securing 
this practical experience. Bond 
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salesmen are also trained within the 
bank. Only in rare instances are 
these training opportunities within 
the organization open to women. 
Collegiate schools of business and 
departments of commerce and of 
economics provide courses in eco- 
nomics, in commercial law, in money 
and finance, fundamental to banking. 
Some collegiate schools of business 
organize special programs of work for 
students who want to prepare for 
banking as a career. Graduates of 
law schools and of engineering schools 
have found their training valuable 
for executive positions in banking. 































Undergraduate courses 


The college student who looks for- 
ward to a career in banking should 
avoid too early specialization. The 
value of a liberal education is em- 
phasized by bankers themselves. 
The course should include history, 
literature, languages, mathematics 
and science to develop the powers 
used in gaining experience, a knowl- 
edge and understanding of past 
events and present surroundings which 
are the basis of judgment in fore- 
casting the future. Economics is of 
primary importance as are the courses 
in law and political science. For 
the students who choose a collegiate 
course in business these fundamental 
subjects should still be emphasized 
as fully as time will permit. 


Standard curriculum 


Schools of business which offer 
majors or organized programs in 
banking vary in their requirements 
since some emphasize for banking 
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the underlying principles of all busi- 
ness organization, economics and 
business law and others offer more 
extensive specialized courses in money 
and banking. The American In- 
stitute of Banking has developed a 
standard curriculum for bank em- 
ployees. 


DIRECTORY 


Among collegiate schools of busi- 
ness the following offer curricula for 
students who major in banking, 
finance, or business finance. 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley: University of California 
Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California. 
COLORADO 
Boulder: University of Colorado. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Howard University. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: University of Chicago. 
Evanston: Northwestern University. 
Urbana: University of Illinois. 
INDIANA 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Boston University. 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. 
MISSOURI 
Columbia: University of Missouri. 
St. Louis: Washington University. 


MONTANA 

Missoula: University of Montana. 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: University of Nebraska. 
NEW YORK 

New York: Columbia; New York Uni- 

versity. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University. 
OHIO 
Columbus: Ohio State University. 
OREGON 


Eugene: University of Oregon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh. 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: University of Washington. 
WISCONSIN 
Madison: University of Wisconsin. 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing has arranged a course in banking 
which is given in 140 chapters through- 
out the larger cities of the United 
States. This course covers banking 


and those principles of law and 
economics which apply to the bank- 
ing business. Included are ele- 
mentary banking, advanced banking, 
economics, commercial law, nego- 
tiable instruments, and accounting. 
In a few of the chapters, special 
courses have been added—such as 
credits, finance of foreign trade, real 
estate and mortgages. Classes are 
held in the evening and three years 
is an average length of time in which 
to complete the course. 





A Junior Improvement Association 
By Carouine B. SHerman, United States Department of Agriculture 


The following narrative tells the story of a changed attitude 
of a large group of messenger boys toward the day’s work and 
toward self-preparation for future responsibilities—a change 
wrought by a healthy appeal to basic interests in sports, group 
activity, emulation and ambition. 


of the Department of Agri- 

culture a place for the devel- 
opment of all-around boys instead of a 
sort of loafing place between a short- 
ened school period and manhood’s re- 
luctant work, is the aim of the Junior 
Improvement Association, organized 
two years ago among the messenger 
boys of that Department. 


T O MAKE the messenger service 


THE MESSENGER BOY PROBLEM 


Messenger boys had been considered 
one of the Department’s real problems 
for many years. Here and there were 
always found fine boys, working 
diligently at their tasks and studying 
at night, fitting themselves for later 
permanent work which they secured 
through examination and personal 
effort. But the rank and file of the 
messengers were irresponsible and 
unwilling ; acquiescent before the chief, 
but ready to chuck the job as soon as 
his back was turned. 

‘The messenger problem will always 
be with us,”’ said one of these em- 
ployers, “for those that are good we 
must help on to better positions, and 
those that are poor are the ones that 
will stay with us.” “Boys will be 


boys,”’ was the usual excuse, and the 
belief that nothing worth while could 
be expected of any messenger was 
frequently stated by those in charge of 
them. 

Many years of Y. M. C. A. work 
and a thorough personal knowledge of 
boys had convinced Henry C. Wallace 
differently. When he became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, among the first 
personnel questions he took up re- 
lated to the messengers. We must 
take the boys as we find them and help 
the most ambitious on to other posi- 
tions, but those that stay with us must 
be developed to bring out the best that 
is in them both for their sakes and for 
ours. This, in effect, was his rea- 
soning. 


STUDY AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Ably seconded by his Assistant 
Secretary, Secretary Wallace went into 
the messenger question with systemat- 
ic thoroughness. Letters were sent to 
the Bureau Chiefs asking them to call 
their boys together and discuss self- 
improvement with them. This was 
done in all of the Bureaus in an in- 
formal and friendly way. Then a 
general meeting of all messengers was 
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called, at which a number of men in 
the Department holding responsible 
positions who had, themselves, once 
been messengers, spoke to the boys. 
At this meeting special emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for continu- 
ing the studies that had been inter- 
rupted when the boys went to work, 
or for taking up new studies. A list of 
free night schools in Washington was 
supplied to each one present. 

Later, the interest of the Public 
Library was enlisted and a small loan 
library was placed in the office of the 
Assistant Secretary. Ten reading lists 
were outlined and made available to 
the boys. Those who passed examina- 
tions on the reading courses received 
certificates signed by Secretary 
Wallace. 

To suggest the questions that the 
boys should ask themselves in plan- 
ning for further study and improve- 
ment, those in charge of the meeting 
circulated a set of questions such as: 


Are you the best messenger in the service? 
Are you prompt in attendance, neat in 
appearance, polite and pleasant to your 
associates, alert, intelligent and interested 
in the performance of your duties? Is 
your service fully worth the salary you 
are getting? Is your handwriting neat 
and clearly legible? Can you add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide, and handle 
common and decimal fractions and per- 
centages quickly, without making mis- 
takes? Have you a working knowledge of 
the rules of grammar and composition; 
and can you spell words, construct sen- 
tences and paragraphs and punctuate cor- 
rectly? Do you know anything of mechani- 
cal or free hand drawing? Can you write 
shorthand, keep accounts, operate a type- 
writer, adding machine, mimeograph or 
multigraph? Can youindexand file papers? 


Do you know how to use a dictionary or 
get books from a library? 

What could you do if you lost your 
present position? 

Do you realize that the demand in the 
better paid positions is for special knowl- 
edge, special ability and special service? 


The Assistant Chief from one of the 
large Bureaus was present, who had 
not been a messenger in his youth, but 
who had grown up on a remote Texas 
farm. At the age of twenty-one years 
he had had only a few full years of 
schooling. Practically all of his sys- 
tematic education he had earned him- 
self since that time. He outlined his 
experiences to the boys. He said: 


I would have given ten years of my life, 
at your age to have had the opportunities 
that you boys of this Department now have 
for getting an education while earning a 
fair salary, with short hours and light work. 
You are under obligation to yourselves, your 
parents and to the Government service to 
take advantage of the many opportunities 
in Washington for self-improvement. 


Other speakers touched on the 
need for mental and bodily alertness 
and spoke of the things that go to make 
an all-around, well-developed boy. 
At the suggestion of the speakers the 
boys appointed a committee among 
themselves to consider forming a 
permanent organization for improve- 
ment along all lines. This committee 
met with some of the speakers who had 
offered their services and drew up a 
roughly outlined plan of organization 
and a list of activities in which they 
believed the boys might engage with 
both pleasure and profit, with em- 
phasis on study and sports. 
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THE JUNIOR IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


At the next called meeting of the 
messengers, attended by the Assistant 
Secretary and other interested leaders, 
the Junior Improvement Association 
was organized. It isa non-due-paying 
organization among the boys, offi- 
cered by boys elected from among their 
number. One of the first duties was to 
draw up the Constitution and by-laws, 
which was done with the active aid of 
those officers who had worked with the 
boys from the beginning. This duty 
of steering the Association was pro- 
vided for, for the future, by a section in 
the Constitution authorizing the presi- 
dent of the Association to request the 
Secretary of Agriculture, each year, to 
designate one of the higher officials of 
the Department to supervise generally 
the activities of the Association and to 
designate an employee of the office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sit with, 
and advise the Council at all meetings. 
The Assistant Secretary has been the 
designated “higher official’ each year. 

The Council, with the two officers 
designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, provide the guiding judgment 
necessary and it has been found 
advisable to ask an older employee to 
meet with the Association whenever, 
as sometimes happens, they are al- 
lowed to hold meetings within office 
hours, that the business in hand may 
be expedited and no time wasted. 

Various committees have since been 
elected by the boys from time to time, 
whose duties are suggested by their 
names: Athletic Committee, Welfare 
Committee, Civil Service Committee, 
Y. M. C. A. Committee and Enter- 
tainment Committee. 


The Constitution and by-laws are 
reprinted as an example of a simple yet 
comprehensive guide for carrying on 
such activities. They explain the 
formation and duties of the Council, 
the number of meetings of Council and 
of the Association as a whole, as well as 
covering the more routine points. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Affiliation was so arranged with the 
local Y. M. C. A. that the boys have 
the use of its gymnasium during cer- 
tain late afternoons, with free instruc- 
tion, and a stiff athletic program was 
developed including twenty swimming, 
track, and gymnasium events. during 
each year. Volunteer coaches were 
secured from among the younger and 
more athletic officials of the Depart- 
ment and these coaches guide the 
selection of the teams. At the chief 
contests, volunteers from among the 
women workers in the Department 
prepare and serve hot suppers to the 
boys. Attendance of boys average 
about sixty at these events. At the 
end of last year, the Association voted 
six prizes in cups and medals to the 
members with the best records. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
made the awards. 

As a result of other committee work, 
recommendations have been made to 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission that the regulation which 
makes it impossible for a messenger 
to rise to a clerical or other position in 
the departmental service, because of 
residence in the District of Columbia, 
be amended so as to give the boys 
this incentive. It was pointed out 
that efficient and capable messengers 
who have been in the Department 
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for some time have a rather accurate 
knowledge of the Department and a 
background for valuable service. 

Last year the vast auditorium of 
Center Market became available to the 
Department for occasional use. This 
auditorium, now known among the 
young people of Washington as the 


headquarters for basket-ball, was 


Fig. 1. 


made a point of attending. The boys 
are now at work on plans for another 
dance, and if the auditorium continues 
to be available this will probably be an 
annual event. 


RESULTS 


After nearly two years of operation, 
it can not be said that a great revolu- 


An APPEAL TO EMULATION: THE Best MESSENGER Boy IN THE DEPARTMENT 


oF AGRICULTURE DECORATED BY SECRETARY WALLACE 


offered to the Junior Improvement 
Association free for one night. Tickets 
for their dance were sold at a low 
‘ate, but the response throughout the 
Department was so great that the boys 
cleared over $100 with which they 
established a club treasury. The 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 


tion or reformation has taken place 
among the messengers, but the effect 
of the Association’s work and espe- 
cially of the interest of their superiors, 
is marked in many minor ways. Espe- 
cially have they developed a side 
through which the individual boy can 
be reached. “An exceptionally fine 
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group of boys,” the Y.M.C. A. workers 
call them. Moreover a large propor- 
tion are now attending night school. 


CHOOSING THE BEST MESSENGER BOY 


For the second year the Secretary of 
Agriculture has offered a medal to be 
awarded to the best all-round messen- 
ger boy, taking into consideration such 
matters as the boy’s manners, attitude 
toward his work, attitude toward his 
fellows and toward those for whom he 
works in the Department. ‘These and 
probably other specified points will be 
considered in making the award. The 
method of determining the best all- 
round boy will be approximately as 
follows, this year. 

The boys in each Bureau will 
designate by vote the messenger in that 
Bureau who, they believe, best meas- 
ures up to the standard. The man in 
charge of messenger boys in each 
Bureau, usually the personnel officer, 
will score this candidate on the points 
to be considered and will forward the 
report to a committee of three formed 
by the two officers already designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
guide the association, and a third 
disinterested member who in this 
case will probably be a man who has 
had long experience in the development 
of young men in university work and 
who himself is not in direct contact 
with any one messenger. 

The time for this award is fast 
approaching and much interest is felt, 
both among the boys and in the 
Department, as to which boy will this 
year be chosen, by his fellows and by 
his superior officers, to represent the 
Department’s idea of a fine all-around 
messenger boy. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws OF THE Dg 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE JUNIOR 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, it appears desirable to form 
among the boys of the Department of 
Agriculture an association which will pro- 
vide a permanent means for codperation 
in carrying on athletic and educational 
activities for their mutual benefit, the 
undersigned agree to form such an asso- 
ciation, and to give it their support in 
every way possible, and, therefore, in 
order to provide a permanent guide for 
the orderly carrying on of such activities, 
do hereby adopt the following constitution 
and by-laws. 


ARTICLE I 


Srecrion 1. This organization shall be 
known as the Department of Agriculture 
Junior Improvement Association. 

Sec. 2. The objects of this Association 
shall be physical and mental improvement 
of its members. 


ARTICLE II 


Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Associ- 
ation shall be a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Assistant 
Treasurer, and a Council consisting of 
councilors selected by the various bureaus 
of the Department, one from each bureau. 
One Assistant Councilor shall be designated 
as an alternate for each Councilor. The 
officers of the Association shall be members 
of the Council ex-officio, and the President 
shall act as Chairman of the Council. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association or Council, 
call meetings when requested, and perform 
such other duties as may properly pertain 
to his office. 

Sec. 3. The Vice President shall preside 
in the absence of the President, and per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned 
him by the President. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of meetings of the Association 
and Council, draw all orders on the Treas- 
urer duly authorized, send out notices of 
meetings, and perform such other duties as 
may properly pertain to his office. At the 
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expiration of his term of office he shall turn 
over to his successor, or the Council, all 
papers and property of the Association in 
his possession. In the absence of both 
President and Vice President he shall 
preside. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive and 
receipt for all money due the Association, 
keep same in his possession or deposit 
same in bank if the amount warrants, and 
pay the same out only on the order of the 
Secretary, or in his absence, on the order 
of the President. 

Sec. 6. The Assistant Treasurer shall 
perform the duties of Treasurer in the 
absence of the Treasurer, or on his order, 
and such other duties as may be assigned 
him by the Treasurer. 

Sec. 7. In the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring in any office, said vacancy shall be 
filled by the Council at the next regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 8. The Council shall be composed 
of one Councilor for each bureau or inde- 
pendent office, chosen by the members of 
the association in each bureau or independ- 
ent office. Each bureau or independent 
office having an excess of ten members 
shall be entitled to an additional Councilor. 

Sec. 9. The President shall each year 
request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
designate one of the higher officials of the 
Department to supervise generally the 
activities of the association. The President 
shall also request the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to designate an employee of his 
office to sit with and advise the Council at 
all meetings. 

Sec.10 The Council shall be responsible 
for planning and directing the activities 
of the Association. They shall discuss 
and formulate all policies and projects at 
the Council meetings, before presenting 
same to the Association for final action. 
The Council shall meet once each month 
on the fourth Tuesday, and special meetings 
will be called by the President when he 
deems it necessary, or when ten members 
of the Council shall request same in writing. 

Sec. 11. All officers shall be elected an- 
nually at the Council meeting in September, 
and shall serve until their successor is 
elected. 

Sec. 12. Any officer may be removed from 
office by a majority vote of the members 
present at any meeting of the Council, a 
notice for that purpose having been made 


at a previous meeting. Vacancies in office 
may be filled by the President, with the 
approval of the Council. 


ARTICLE III 


Meetings 

Section 1. Meetings of the Council 
shall be held monthly on the fourth Tues- 
day at 3:30 p.m., and special meetings as 
provided in Section 7, Article II. Meetings 
of the Association shall be held at such 
times as may be determined by the Council. 

Sec. 2. Notices of proposed meetings 
of the Council shall be sent to each member 
of same, whether said meetings be regular 
or special, by the Secretary. A quorum 
shall consist in the Council of three-fourths 
of its members, and of 25 members in the 
Association. 

ARTICLE IV 


Membership 


Section 1. All white boys employed in 
the Department of Agriculture shall be 
eligible for membership, and will be con- 
sidered to have become members when 
they sign the declaration card and their 
names shall have been presented to the 
Council by the Bureau Councilor concerned. 


ARTICLE V 


Finances 

Section 1. There shall be no regular 
membership dues. 

Sec. 2. Assessments may be made upon 
all members of the Association by a three- 
fourths vote of the Council at any regular 
meeting. 

ARTICLE VI 


Committees 
Section 1. The President shall an- 
nually appoint a committee on Athletics 
consisting of five members of the Associ- 
ation, to formulate and carry out plans for 
athletic activities of the Association, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 


ARTICLE VII 


Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments may be made 
to this Constitution by a majority vote of 
members present at any regular meeting 
of the Council or Association, provided a 
quorum is present at such a meeting, pro- 
vided members of the Council are notified 
a week previous. 








Scientific Management and Personnel Work 


By Herman Fetpman, The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


This discussion is inspired by Miss Mary Gilson’s paper read 
before the last annual meeting of the Taylor Society, and pub- 
lished in the February Bulletin of the Society. 


/ HE reader who takes up an 
article on personnel work 
written by a woman whose 

title is that of Superintendent of 

Employment and Service, is probably 

prepared for an account of various 

methods used in selecting workers, 
of helpfulness achieved through home 
visitation, of dances and excursions 
held for the female employees and of 
other industrial amenities. In previ- 


ous accounts of her splendid work at 
the Joseph & Feiss Company, Miss 
Gilson has amply covered these ele- 
ments of a personnel program and con- 


vincingly shown their value. But in 
the present paper Miss Gilson has set 
for herself a much more arduous task. 
Drawing upon some of the usual ele- 
ments of personnel work rather for 
instances of what personnel work ought 
not to be, Miss Gilson makes a keenly 
analytic but impassioned plea that it is 
Scientific Management which offers 
the proper environment for the highest 
type of personnel work. Beginning 
with Frederick W. Taylor’s famous 
principles of Scientific Management, 
viz.: the development of a true science, 
the scientific selection of workmen, 
their scientific education and develop- 
ment, and intimate, friendly coédpera- 
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tion between the management and 
men, Miss Gilson explains and de- 
velops each principle in turn and shows 
how vital their proper application is in 
any deep-seated solution of the labor 
problem. 


Without disparaging the value of such 
obvious demonstrations of ‘“‘interest in 
workers’”’ on the part of the management 
as rest rooms, recreational facilities, cafe- 
terias, libraries, etc., it is becoming more 
and more evident that workers are expect- 
ing more of management in the technique 
of its job. That plant manager who 
thinks he is ingratiating his workers by 
merely giving them pleasant surroundings 
and then neglects the fundamentals of plant 
management is like the fond parent who 
— gives little Willie a pretty bed- 
room and nice clothes and then neglects 
his teeth and refuses to educate him. 


In this strain Miss Gilson criticizes 
those employers who deal in lofty 
phrases and then do not insure justice 
to the workers by slowly and surely 
establishing machinery for the pur- 
pose, or who think that personnel 
work is something that comes into a 
plant when a personnel worker is 
hired and when certain superficial 
changes are introduced. 


The work of every department in an 
entire plant affects the happiness and well 
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being of employees. No one department 
may be said to have “personnel work’’ 
exclusively in its hands. Therefore, plan- 
ning, machine maintenance, routing of 
materials and dozens of matters not usually 
regarded as affecting industrial relations 
are, in truth, at the very heart of such 
relations. Each department 
head must consider his job not only from 
the point of view of the consumer but 
also from the point of view of the effect 
on plant morale of sales methods which 
insure as smooth as possible a flow of 
orders, routing methods which insure a 
continuous and fair flow of work, and 
planning methods which show an intel- 
ligent understanding and codrdination of 
manufacturing and sales. These are ex- 
amples of devices of scientific management 
which have been largely developed during 
the past ten years and which are demon- 
strating as time goes on that industrial 
relations are subtly but vitally affected by 
the technique of management. 


The reader familiar with personnel 
literature may ask, ‘Have not the 
personnel managers of the country 
through their organization given utter- 
ance to the same thought?” When 
the National Personnel Association 
changed its name to the American 
Management Association, the latter 
issued a statement that it “stands for 
the principle that personnel work is 
an integral and inseparable part of 
management interwoven into all of the 
efforts and activities of the production 
and sales departments and of the 
office.” But the particular thing Miss 
Gilson is anxious to prove is that 
businesses managed in accordance with 
the philosophy and principles set forth 
by Frederick W. Taylor afford the 
conditions for the most perfect devel- 
opment of personnel work. But by 
placing Scientific Management on the 
lofty pinnacle that she does—and it is 


not questioned that it deserves it— 
and by emphasizing the mental in- 
capacity of those who oppose it, Miss 
Gilson encourages doubt that any large 
number of employers are capable of 
accepting in full a “true philosophy of 
management,” involving ‘a complete 
revolution in the mental attitude and 
habits.” 

If there is one error that exponents 
of methods of dealing with human 
relations are in danger of making, it 
is that they are inclined to ascribe 
too much of the final result to the 
philosophy and technique and too little 
to the personalities who have been 
responsible for the success achieved. 
Sir Seebohm Rowntree somewhere 
said that in explaining some of the 
activities in his firm, to another 
employer, the latter said: ‘“‘Well, that’s 
your hobby. Mine is old china.” 
The impression one gets from Miss 
Gilson’s paper is that the same results 
could be achieved in any other plant 
that were achieved in Joseph & Feiss, 
if only one learns and understands 
Taylor. It almost seems as if no 
credit whatever is due to Mr. Richard © 
Feiss and those other enlightened 
executives of the Company, including 
Miss Gilson herself, except that they 
have the intelligence and ability to 
apply Taylor. But to an outsider it 
often appears that the vital elements 
in this situation are perhaps not the 
principles but the principals, who, if 
Taylor had never been born, would 
have made constructive attempts to 
solve their labor problem. In this 
respect a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare and individualities of employees 
is still the basic thing in personnel 
work, whether it leads to exactly the 
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same methods that the Taylor philos- 
ophy does or not. 


Miss Gilson says: 


Among the phrases which are frequently 
used with a hazy conception of their full 
significance is ‘‘participation in manage- 
ment.’’ I wonder if the users of this phrase 
can suggest a better way of assuring such 
participation than by furthering means of 
rating jobs and the abilities of individuals 
to fill them, accompanied by opening the 
gates of opportunity to those who qualify 
for such participation. A works council 
and privilege of voting do not by any means 
insure ‘‘participation in management’’ 
though they are valuable from an educa- 
tional viewpoint. There must be a con- 
stant effort to discover people capable of 
promotion and offering the opportunity 
to them in the way of filling executive 
positions. 


This is an expression in industry of 
the Aristotelian concept in politics 
that what is necessary is to find those 
fit to rule and to give them absolute 
power. But just as politics has taken 
another course and those not fit to 
hold office nevertheless insist on the 
right to vote, so the worker not fit for 
promotion nevertheless insists on par- 
ticipation in management through his 
chosen leaders and experts. One of 
the questions in which workers want to 
participate very particularly is the 
management and distribution of prof- 


its, a subject which is not nearly so 
much a matter of science as of relative 
bargaining power. Scientific Manage- 
ment in the Joseph & Feiss Company 
may result in giving them more than 
they might secure of their own accord, 
but the genuine scientifically managed 
plants managed by executives of simi- 
lar ideals in this wide country may be 
numbered by one’s fingers. 

Miss Gilson’s scorn for mere forms 
of democracy, without the substance 
that makes freedom worth something, 
is, of course, well founded. The plant 
with which she is connected is the most 
outstanding example of its kind in the 
world. Union leaders would not need 
to bargain for unemployment insur- 
ance because the employers have 
largely eliminated irregularity of em- 
ployment. It has much less need than 
other firms have for complicated 
machinery for the adjustment of 
grievances because it has, in compari- 
son, so few grievances to adjust. 
Democracy in this plant is instinctive 
in its source and habitual in its applica- 
tion. Miss Gilson is calling not merely 
for scientific management as it may 
be found in the experience and the 
writings of Frederick W. Taylor but as 
it has been wrought into a beautiful 
and living reality in her own remark- 
able institution. 
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MEETING OF NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The program of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, held in Chicago, 
February 21, 22 and 23, was unusually 
valuable in material presented both by 
representatives of the school system and 
by directors of personnel and employment 
managers. Relatively few of the two lat- 
ter groups were present, however. 

This organization is new in the field of 
educational and personnel organizations. 
Its growth has nevertheless been very 
rapid and its work is attracting the atten- 
tion of our national educational groups 
and less rapidly making itself known to 
personnel men. Its field is intended to 
cover the principles involved in advising 
persons, especially those of school age, 
regarding all types of occupations. It 
attempts to cover the fundamental prob- 
lems of guidance, such as keeping of rec- 
ords, methods of placement, problems and 
methods of collecting vocational informa- 
tion and of reaching the students with such 
information. Like most organizations of 
this type, relatively little emphasis has 
been placed upon the research phases of 
problems involved. The organization is 
nevertheless performing a valuable function 
in collecting and systematizing existing 
information regarding these problems. 
By such means it will be possible more 
sharply to define the more important re- 
search questions. 

Papers of especial interest were those 
by William M. Proctor of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, who described in con- 
siderable detail questions of guidance that 
arise in a university; by Dr. Iva L. Peters 
of Goucher College, who gave a complete 
description of an experiment in placement 
and guidance carried out by the social 
studies department of that college. 


Notes 


Luncheon meetings on problems of place- 
ment, results of psychological examinations 
in assisting in placement, methods of 
handling students for guidance in the high 
school, on personnel work in the colleges, 
and on methods used in occupational in- 
vestigations, were held Friday noon. Each 
of the luncheons was largely attended, 
and much interest shown. Representatives 
from industrial plants, United States 
bureaus, and of the American Management 
Association spoke at the afternoon meeting 
Friday and at the Saturday -norning 
meeting. 

The last meeting of the conference 
Saturday evening was a joint meeting with 
the National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education and other sections of 
the National Education Association. The 
retiring president, Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
of Indiana University, led the discussion 
at this meeting. The new officers of the 
Association are Edward Rynearson, head 
of the vocational guidance work of the 
Pittsburgh city schools, President; and 
Miss Anne 8S. Davis, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, Chicago city 
schools, Secretary. , 


COURSE FOR UNION APPRENTICES 


This year there are 65 sheet metal union 
apprentices beginning a four-year special 
training course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, to include shop work, pattern 
drafting and mathematics. They will be 
paid their regular wage by their employers 
for the time spent in school. 

This procedure is the result of an agree- 
ment between the Pittsburgh Local Union 
No. 12, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Alliance and the Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association of Pittsburgh, and, 
due to pronounced success, is regarded as 
a forerunner of similar agreements to be 
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made leading toward the proper training 
of union trade apprentices. 

The agreement includes the novel and 
somewhat radical stipulation that every 
vapprentice attached to the local union 
‘must and shall attend sheet metal classes 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
the last four years of his apprenticeship, 
or until he has finished the course for Sheet 
Metal Apprentices.’”” The extent of co- 
operation to which the employers have 
committed themselves to assist in the 
training is made manifest by the section 
of the agreement which stipulates that: 
“‘The employer shall send the apprentice 
to the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for trade instruction one day each week 
from October 1 to May 1 during the last 
four years of his apprenticeship. The ap- 
prentice shall be allowed his regular wage 
for days while attending school.’’ 

These 65 apprentice students are sepa- 
rated into four classes, each of which at- 
tends school one full day each week. The 
tuition fee is paid by the apprentice, but 
many of the employers have agreed to 
refund these fees to every apprentice who 
successfully completes the four year course. 

Special terms in the agreement covering 
high scholarship state that ‘‘As a reward 
of merit any apprentice receiving grade ‘A’ 
marks at the end of any school year shall 
receive two months’ credit on his next 
eight months’ period, thus reducing that 
period to six months.’”’ Employers receive 
from the school authorities each month, 
report cards showing the progress of each 
apprentice. 

A joint committee, consisting of three 
members of the Contractors Association 
and three union officials, has been formed 
to act in an advisory capacity between 
apprentice and school. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR APPRENTICES 


In its Tabloid of International Labor 
News the United States Department of 
Labor reported recently that an investi- 
gation among various industries at Geneva, 
made some time ago, disclosed that 28 per 


cent of the persons taking up skilled work 
either proved themselves incapable of 
carrying it on effectively, withdrew, or 
were dismissed. This disclosure has re- 
sulted in the application of psychological 
tests to apprentices, in order to find out 
what kind of work they may most profit- 
ably pursue, both as to their employers 
and themselves. ‘ 


FRANK THOMSON SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitive examinations open to the 
sons of living and deceased employes of 
all lines included in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System will be held in June this year 
to determine the award of two Frank 
Thomson Scholarships. These scholar- 
ships were established under a trust fund 
by the children of the late Frank Thomson, 
formerly President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. The income of this 
fund is used to give the sons of employes 
an opportunity to obtain a technical edu- 
cation to better qualify them for employ- 
ment on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

Under the terms of the legacy eight 
scholarships have been established, of four 
years each. To fill the vacancies due to 
the completion of the awards made in 1920, 
two scholarships will be awarded for the 
four years beginning with the year 1924- 
1925. 

The university, college or technical 
school selected is subject to approval by 
the railroad. Successful candidates will 
receive an appropriate certificate from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System entitling 
them to payment by the Trustee, The 
Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
of a sum not to exceed $600, in quarterly 
installments, for each year during which 
they study under the terms of the Frank 
Thomson Scholarships. 

While applicants already in college are 
not precluded from competing, according 
to an official announcement by President 
Samuel Rea and Vice President G. L. Peck, 
in Charge of Personnel, attention is di- 
rected to the primal purpose of the donors 
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which was to give worthy sons of employes 
an opportunity to obtain technical training 
which they would not otherwise have. 
Applications from students already in ccl- 
lege will receive the consideration they 
merit, it is announced, provided such ap- 
plicants obtain a mark of at least 50 per 
cent in all branches in which they are 
examined. 








News Notes 


Examinations will embrace subjects cor- 
responding, in general, ‘to the entrance 
requirements of the scientific departments 
of the higher class universities, colleges 
and technical schools. The College En- 
trance Examination Board of New York 
City will act as the agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System in conducting the 
examination for 1924-1925. 
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BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


By The National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1923. Pp. 405 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF A COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Department of Commerce, 1923 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN PROSPERITY 
AND DEPRESSION 


New York: The National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1928. Pp. 147 


By Willford I. King. 


REVIEWED BY Paut H. Dovatas 


These publications are outgrowths of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment 
which was held in the Autumn of 1921. 
A continuing committee of that Conference 
was appointed to investigate the business 
cycle and to make recommendations for its 
control. This committee in turn com- 
missioned the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, under the directorship of 
Dr. Wesley C..Mitchell, to be the fact- 
finding agency to furnish the data upon 
which their recommendations were to be 
based. The Bureau was given only six 
months in which to make its final report. 
To finish the task in the time stated, 
the Bureau called in the services of a 
number of authorities in allied fields. 

Among the contributions from outside 
were those of Professors Berridge and 
Brissenden and Miss Van Kleeck on Em- 
ployment Statistics; Messrs. Stone, Thomp- 
son, Bradford and Parmalee on stabilizing 
production in the clothing, general manu- 
facturing, building and railway industries; 
Professor T. S. Adams on Financial Devices 
for Controlling Business Cycles; Dr. J. B. 
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Andrews on Trade Union Out-of-Work 
Benefits, and Mr. Otto T. Mallery on Public’ 
Works. 

The study, therefore, was a composite as 
well as a necessarily hasty one, which 
undoubtedly accounts for the somewhat 
disappointing nature of the product. Save 
for a very informative essay by Leo Wolman 
on the subject of Unemployment Insurance, 
and the results of Dr. King’s investigation, 
which will be mentioned below, the book 
does not greatly add to our knowledge of 
the cycle or of the methods by which it 
may be controlled. In the main the 
familiar straw is rethreshed at considerable 
length. Several of the essays, notably that 
of Gilbert H. Montague on Cancellation, 
are indeed of the most superficial character. 

If the report by the fact-finding agency is 
disappointing, the policy recommendations 
of the Committee appointed by Secretary 
Hoover are, even more jejune. The Com- 
mittee gravely advises that more statistical 
data be compiled, that individual businesses 
should not overexpand during periods of 
prosperity, that government and public 
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utility construction should be used to fill 
up the ‘‘troughs”’ of production, that undue 
credit expansion be checked, that a national 
system of employment bureaus be rein- 
stated, and that the voluntary system of 
unemployment insurance on the part of 
employer and employee ‘‘may well be ex- 
tended.’”’ The question of compulsory 
unemployment insurance is not even con- 
sidered aside from the casual remark that 
it ‘‘has obvious difficulties.”’ 


The one nugget which the whole project 
produced was the statistical study by Dr. 
King based upon some nine thousand ques- 
tionnaires giving data for establishments 
employing 3.1 million workers. Some of the 
more important results shown may be 
briefly stated: 


1. Apparently 4,000,000 fewer workers 
were employed in the third quarter of 1921 
than in the previous year. This was a total 
decline of approximately 14 per cent. 

2. The business decline was much more 
marked in some industries than in others. 
Thus metals and metal products suffered 
a loss of 43 per cent in the number employed 
as compared with printing and publishing’s 
6.5 per cent. Manufacturing as a whole 
averaged 25.6 per cent and mining 26.9 
per cent as compared with agriculture’s 4.2 
per cent, commerce and trade’s 3.1 per cent 
and domestic service’s 2.9 per cent. 


3. The burden of unemployment was 
much heavier in the case of the large enter- 
prises than in that of the small. Thus 
manufacturing concerns with less than 21 
employees showed a decline from the num- 
ber employed during the peak of production 
of 8.0 per cent; concerns with from 21 to 
100 employees decreased 21.0 per cent, while 
enterprises with over 100 employees suffered 
a decline of no less than 31.7 percent. This 
is the most important result developed by 
the investigation and merits much more 
detailed future study. It is possible that 
the results indicated are due to an incom- 
plete sampling of the smaller enterprises, 
since only 72,000 of the 3,147,000 employees 
covered in all the lines of work were in 
plants that employed less than 100 employ- 
ees, and only 2600 of the 582,000 covered 
in manufacturing were in plants employing 
less than 20 men. 
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4. The decline in hours worked per week 
by those employed, or the increase in ‘‘ part 
time’’ employment, was apparently much 
less than had been assumed, amounting 
for all industry to only 3.2 percent. Manu- 
facturing as a whole shows a decrease of 
only 6.5 per cent although steam transpor- 
tation declined 15.7 per cent. It seems 
patent, therefore, that firms generally fol- 
low the practise of laying men off rather 
than keeping a larger force employed part- 
time. 

5. The total relative decline in hours 
worked during the ‘‘trough’’ as compared 
with the peak of production was 16.5 per 
cent or one-sixth. 

6. Average annual earnings in 1920 in all 
enterprises employing less than 21 em- 
ployees were $1121; in those employing 
between 21 and 100 employees $1354, and in 
those with over 100 employees $1544. These 
declined in 1922 to $1077, $1222 and $1112, 
respectively. The average decrease in 
earnings in the first class was therefore only 
4 per cent, 10 per cent amongst employees 
in the second class, and in the third class 
28 per cent. 

7. The decline in average earnings per 
hour for all industry as a whole was 8.9 
per cent. In the concerns employing less 
than 21 persons, the decrease was 4.4 per 
cent; 7.1 per cent in those employing be- 
tween 21 and 100 workers, and 12.5 per cent 
in those with over 100 employees. If Dr. 
King’s figures are corroborated by a wider 
investigation of small plants, another un- 
suspected weakness of large-scale industry, 
namely, greater instability of earnings and 
employment, will have been disclosed. It 
is interesting to note that the greater de- 
flation of wages in the larger plants was 
accompanied, not by a less, but by a greater 
reduction of employment than was the case 
with the smaller. 

Dr. King’s investigation is another evi- 
dence of the excellent quality of work which 
the Bureau can produce. It was perhaps 
worth editing Business Cycles and Unem- 
ployment to secure the opportunity of pre- 
paring so good a book as Employment, Hours 
and Earnings, but one suspects that Dr. 
Mitchell would be somewhat reluctant to 
respond to another such invitation in the 
future. 
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FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR EMPLOYEES AND EXECUTIVES 


By Daniel Bloomfield. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1923. 2 vols., pp. 825, 407 


REVIEWED BY Z. CLARK DICKINSON 


These books contain reprints of a large 
number of articles which are derived chiefly 
from scattered business and _ technical 
journals, from pamphlet material, and 
especially from reports already published 
by the Bloomfield organization, on the 
practices of several hundred business estab- 
lishments with respect to wages, salaries, 
and more or less related rewards. The 
first volume (including a rather comprehen- 
sive bibliography) treats of types of wage 
systems, piece work and time work, as well 
as of bonuses for production, quality, 
economy, attendance, and length of service. 
Volume Two is devoted to thrift plans, 
profit-sharing, stock participation, mutual 
benefit associations, and pension plans; it 
also contains chapters on the special cases 
of retail store employers, commercial sales- 
men, office workers, and foremen and execu- 
tives. Since the vehicles in which these 
bits of testimony as to what we have done 
with this, that, or the other scheme are now 
widely scattered, many people who are 
studying the vital subject of remuneration, 
either for practical or for theoretical pur- 
poses, will be grateful for this library-labor- 
saving device. 

Believing that other compilations of this 
sort—upon various topics connected with 
personnel administration—may be usefully 
prepared at intervals, I shall try to make 
my comments serve Mr. Bloomfield and 
other compilers constructively upon future 
occasions. 

1. This work is a little bit open to the 
charge of padding. A number of common- 
place generalities are included which might 
have been excised or condensed by the 
editor; and there is some repetition: the 
Emerson bonus system, gang piece-work, 
and other topics bob up several times in 
substantially the same form. 

2. It would seem a little more serviceable 
to the consumer if the detailed treatment of 


- 


indirect incentives, such as benefit associa- 
tions, thrift plans, and stock participation 
were placed in an independent volume, so 
that he could buy one, if he desired, without 
the other. The connection of these indirect 
rewards with incentives in the narrower 
sense could be summarized in a chapter in 
the volume dealing with the latter. 

3. A few more mechanical aids would be 
appreciated, notably a full table of contents 
(giving author and title of every extract 
reprinted) and a generous use of cross- 
references. My point is illustrated by the 
practice followed in The Worker in Modern 
Economic Society recently published by 
Douglas, Hitchcock and Atkins. 

4. Perhaps more could be done toward 
standardizing terminology—as to ‘‘pre- 
mium’’ and ‘‘bonus,’’ for example—by re- 
prints on that phase and by editorial analy- 
sis. This need, at any rate, will usually 
become apparent in getting up such & 
compilation. 

5. The more important omissions, from 
my standpoint (I am not familiar with all- 
the material on which the editor could 
draw), are as follows: The chapter on Day 
Work and Week Work is very inadequate. 
Throughout the volume there is too little 
concern with the great mass of work which 
is so varied that it cannot practicably be 
measured, or with the crudities of a number 
of measurements that seem at first glance to 
be reasonably accurate (volume of sales of 
retail salespeople, for instance). In regard 
to the first class of job, I should emphasize 
the potentialities of ratings (compare Link’s 
chapter on Limited Impressions) and of 
trade tests, as valuable indirect criteria of 
efficiency when the output cannot be 
counted economically. As to the other 
class of work, which can be more or less 
accurately measured, I believe some articles 
intelligently opposing, or pointing out the 
limitations of, or urging joint control over, 
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all systems of payment by results, would 
supply a needed conservative point of view. 
The ‘‘ Production Standards” system of the 
men’s clothing industry is worth considera- 
tion as an attempt to realize the chief 
advantages of both time work and piece 
work. Another omission is material on 
wage or salary standardization procedure. 
One of the most interesting and useful 
features of the work is the variety of indus- 
tries from which illustrations are drawn; 
perhaps if only the ‘‘meat’’ or really novel 
parts of such articles were reproduced, a 
still larger array of industries could be 
drawn on, and thus a larger circle of 
practical readers helped. 

6. The principal limitation of the matter 
used, however, is due to the predominance 
of what this or that firm is doing, and the 
extremely small amount of evidence as to 
why they are doing it or what results are 
accurately attributable to their practice. 
This criticism appears to apply with special 
force to the surveys of the Bloomfield 
organization, which occupy a rather promi- 
nent place in the books; for a survey of 
pension plans by a sub-committee of the 
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New York Merchants’ Association (Ch. 15), 
with its tabulation of replies to a few extra 
queries, gives a decidedly better idea of 
the results obtained through such measures 
than do the Bloomfield reports on their 
particular topics. Directories of firms and 
classifications of their plans, have decided 
values; but extra evidence on how the 
things work, is of still greater importance to 
us. And among articles in which in- 
dividuals relate their own experiences, let 
compilers remember that one section which 
gives a detailed account of how new meas- 
ures were worked out in a specific situation 
(like the article by Basset, I, 11-18, for 
example), are more to be desired than many 
which harp in general terms on the advan- 
tages of paying by results or of accomplish- 
ing any other obviously profitable end. 

Naturally the student who is familiar 
intensively quantitative research 
methods will find in these materials only 
general background and suggestions for 
further investigation; for in none of the 
experiences reported are the controls 
adequate to isolate the effect of any one 
factor. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE WORK 


By Louis A. Boettinger. 


New York: The Ronald Press, 1923. 


Pp. vi + 301 


REVIEWED BY LOUISE MOORE 


Most personnel workers have been too 
much engrossed in their immediate prob- 
lems to realize that welfare work has 
reached a sufficiently well recognized and 
permanent place to have a historian for its 
history, which is traceable back to the 
manor and the gild. Empioyee Welfare 
Work is such a history with a survey of 
achievements and a summary of probable 
trends in the personnel field. Based on 
documentary sources, the volume is 
scholarly and logical in outline. Indeed, 
the point of view is that of the student 
rather than of the practical man of affairs; 
and the book should be useful to college 
students of personnel work. While it is 





interesting also to the personnel manager, 
examples of personnel practice are drawn 
for the most part from familiar sources, 
and the book has not, therefore, the sugges- 
tive value that volumes like Scott and 
Clothier’s Personnel Management possess. 
Welfare work is defined to include “‘any- 
thing for the comfort and improvement, 
intellectual or social, of the employees, over 
and above wages paid, which is not a neces- 
sity of the industry, nor required by law.”’ 
Examples of manorial welfare work are 
described as ‘‘scattered acts of philanthropy 
(rather) than studied welfare practice made 
an integral phase of business policy.’’ Gild 
welfare work receives attention particularly 























as a prototype of some modern welfare 
activities in their relations to trades unions. 
The methods of the pioneers in modern 
welfare work, Robert Owen, Edme-Jean 
Leclaire, the Krupps, and Lowell and Apple- 
gate are described in detail. Mr. Boettinger 
points out in these early efforts the begin- 
ning of the recognition by modern industry 
of welfare work as an economic necessity for 
productive efficiency. Three stages in 
industrial welfare work receive extensive 
description. The first stage exists ‘where 
welfare arrangements are more or less in- 
definite and spasmodic efforts of the em- 
ployer, generally avowedly paternal and 
frequently inquisitorial in character;’’ the 
second stage is where ‘‘duties are delegated 
to trained specialists who exercise very little 
if any authority and are directly responsible 
to the employers. In the third stage they 
are systematically coérdinated as major 
staff functions under the direction of 
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specialists who enjoy considerable author- 
ity.” Various welfare activities of indus- 
tries which have reached the third stage are 
discussed in detail; particular attention is 
given to shop committees and collective 
agreements of various kinds. 

The author does not discuss national and 
local associations of personnel workers in 
their effects on trends in personnel work, nor 
does he stress the stimulus given to welfare 
work by the war. He gives slight attention 
to the present interest in providing a 
scientific basis for certain personnel prac- 
tices, such as tests. Welfare work for 
office employees, whose problems are some- 
what different from those of industrial 
workers, is given little specific attention. 

Employee Welfare Work is worth a careful 
reading by all who are interested in a eon- 
cise, logically arranged and clearly written 
summary of the history and outlook of 
modern personnel theory and practice. 


STEEL—THE DIARY OF A FURNACE WORKER 


By Charles Mumford Walker. 


Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 


1922. Pp. 157 


REVIEWED BY R. F. Lovett 


This story of ‘‘men and things’ from 
the bottom of a steel mill is at once an 
intensely human narrative and a valuable 
contribution to the literature of psychology, 
sociology and personnel administration. 
Written with Homeric simplicity and 
frequently in the American language of his 
Italian, Slovakian or Croatian fellow 
laborers, Walker has given us his experi- 
ences while working on the ‘‘clean-up gang”’ 
in the “‘pit,’’ as third helper on the open- 
hearth, in the cast house, on the stove gang, 
and as hot-blastman on the blast furnace. 

Much has been done for psychology in 
that the author has caught and made 
permanent in their every detail fleeting 
moods, emotions, and sentiments. The 
book is full of these qualities of feeling 
which he observed or experienced. Turning 
to the thought processes one finds they are 
conspicuous by their frequent occurrence 
in this work and stratum of.society where 
many believe they are entirely extinct. A 
more thorough study of the psychology of 





the steel mill laborer is not to be found. 
For those who shy at technical books it 
should be said, however, that in this there 
is no evidence to indicate that the author is 
familiar with the technical glossary of 
psychological science. 

Profound thinking and feeling on the part 
of his fellows bring out some striking social 
and political features of our steel-Ameriva. 
From a Hunkey we observe him getting such 
refreshing views as: ‘‘America, all right. 
Mak’ money America, no good live. Old 
country fine place live.”’ - - “a> 
tall buildings no look good. Budapest good 
city, no can build over five story. No can 
build stack that t’row smoke into neighbor’s 
house. Look at dis place, look at Pitts- 
burgh.”’ ‘ “You have a man 
president; that no good, after four year you 
kick him out. My country sometime get 
king, that’s all right, sometime get damn 
badone. Nocankickhimout.” .... 
‘American women, when you meet ’em, 
always ask: ‘How much money in de pock?’ 
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What they do? Dress up,—hat, dress, 
shoe,—walk all time Main Street. Bah!’’ 

The customary industrial social problems 
of Americanization, living conditions, 
paternalism, and recreational difficulties 
under the two shift plan are all clearly 
defined as they were found to exist. 

The employment difficulties seem to be 
due chiefly to a maladjustment of working 
conditions and hours as brought out by the 
recurring objection ‘‘To hell with the 
money. No can live.’’ Willingness to 
coéperate on the part of the workers is 
frequently illustrated, but in no better 
manner than on page 43 where at wash-up 
time the author was met with a scrub 
brush and ‘‘You wash your buddy’s back, 
buddy wash yours.”’ 

There are hundreds of suitable illustra- 
tions of the human interestingness of the 
book, yet paralleling this narrative aspect 





A Course in Personnel Adminstration. By 
Orpway Trap. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1923. Pp. x + 246. 
$3.00. 

Reklamé Psychologie. By Dr. THEODOR 
Kénic. Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924. 
Pp. viii + 206. $0.90. 

Personality and Social Adjustment. By 
E. R. Groves. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1923. Pp. viii + 
296. $1.40. 

JohnH. Patterson. By Samurt CRowTHER. 
Garden City: Doubleday Page and Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. viii + 364. $5.00. 

Selecting the Right Type of Salesman. By 
The Sales Research Division. New York: 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
1922. Pp. 16. 

Gives the first results of the Company’s 
research work in the selection of salesmen. 
Since these results are subject to change 
and additions, a loose leaf binder has been 
used to make convenient their incorporation 
in the manual. 

Hours and Earnings of Women in Five In- 
dustries. Albany: New York State De- 
partment of Labor, 1923. Pp. 116. 

This study is based on hours and earnings 
of 59,060 women employed in 359 factories 
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(Notice here does not preclude fuller notice later) 






is the author’s undertone of serious ques- 
tioning of motives, effects and direction of 
the stream of events. ‘‘Is their morale 
cracking? Will civilization move back- 
wards because they may fail to feel it worth 
the candle?’ he asks. What is to be the 
effect of this ‘‘toil without imagination?”’ 
How peculiar that man should want to 
increase by machinery the already immense 
power at his disposal when it curtails at 
the same time his power of self-expression 
and self-control. 

Since this fact finding investigation was 
completed and published some changes have 
taken place in the steel industry. One can- 
not help but wonder at this date what part 
this book had in these adjustments. Be 
it great or little and were all maladjust- 
ments removed the original worth of this 
book would not be diminished. 









and 208 mercantile establishments in the 

following industries: confectionery, paper 

box, shirts and collars, tobacco, and mer- 
cantile. Results of this investigation are 
compared with those of the New York 

State Factory Investigating Commission in 

1913 and the New York State Department 

of Labor in 1918. ‘ 

The Trend of Child Labor in New York State 
from 1910 to 1922. By the Bureau of 
Women in Industry. Albany: New York 
State Department of Labor, 1923. Pp. 18. 
Although the results of this study indicate 

a reduction in children at work and a gain 
in school attendance, the writers feel that 
there is serious danger of a slackening in 
effort due to the general recognition that the 
worst evils of child exploitation have been 
abolished. 

Proceedings and Addresses of the Third 
Annual Convention, American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives. New York: American 
Trade Association Executives, 1923. Pp. 
304. 

Unemployment Agreement between Members 
of the Chicago Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers and the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 1923. 
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Physical Condition of Workers with Radium. 
R. C. Wittrams. Public Health Reports, 
December 21, 1923, Vol. 38, No. 51, 
pp. 3007-3028. 

Presents the methods and observations 
made over a period of about a year and a 
half on the physical condition of workers 
in the radium section of the United States 
Bureau of Standards. Workers exposed to 
radiation experience headaches, fatigue, 
weakness, etc. Recent investigations show, 
however, that blood changes are more 
important and frequent. 


Literature on the subject indicates that 
exposure to radiation also produces a mild 
anemia, sterility, and non-absorption of 
fat in the intestinal canal. The extent of 
the affect of the exposure depends on the 
amount and proximity of radium, time and 
frequency of exposure, character of rays, 
and amount and character of protection. 

The radium is received in glass tubes and 
metal needles, and is unpacked behind cast 
iron screens. The worker is exposed when 
packing and unpacking, measuring the 
tube, and weighing the radium. 

Seven persons wore standard dental films, 
on the forehead, neck, chest, and both 
inguinal regions for a period of two days. 
Six persons wore similar films for periods of 
three and four days. During this time the 
regular routine of work was gone through. 
Exposure to the rays varied from fifteen 
minutes to two and one-half hours, and the 
amount from 10 to 500 milligrams. Films 
were also directly exposed to various 
amounts, lengths, and times. The results 
showed that, with the exception of the 
arms and hands, the head is the part most 
exposed to radiation. 

Every worker was given a physical ex- 
amination at the beginning of the study. 
Five were under observation for a year and 
a half. Twelve persons were examined in 
all. Blood pressure readings were made 
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with a Tycos instrument, the auscultatory 
method being used. 

The results in practically all cases showed 
a tendency in the polymorphonuclear neu- 
trophiles to remain slightly below the 
normal limit, a diminution in the small 
lymphocytes, an increase in the large 
lymphocytes, a decrease in both the white 
and red corpuscles, and a low blood pres- 
sure. Two persons showed the effect of 
the radiation upon the skin of the fingers 
and hands. 

It is recommended that periodic physical 
examinations be made, that screens and 
forceps be used to the greatest possible 
extent, that the time of exposure be reduced 
to a minimum, that adequate ventilation 
by fans be provided where possible, that 
those handling the radium work but five 
days a week and take a thirty day annual 
leave in 2 two-week periods at intervals 
of six months, and that all holidays and 
leaves be spent outdoors as much as 
possible. 

An appendix gives the chronological 
records of the blood counts of the indi- 
vidual workers. 


Physical Examinations with Follow-Up 


Work in a Department Store. CHARLES A. 
Swan, M.D. anv A. B. Emmons, M.D. 
The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
February, 1924, Vol. 5, No. 10, pp. 359- 
365. 

Discusses work of physical examiners in 
department stores and the value of the 
examinations to the store. Gives results 
of 1397 examinations in 1922. Defective 
hearing and teeth and poor weight were 
the most common defects. 

Examinations are desirable because they: 

1. Protect customers and old employees 
from persons with infectious diseases. 

2. Protect the applicant from under- 
taking work for which he is not adapted 
physically. 
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3. Protect the employer from economic 
loss by enabling him to place employees in 
positions for which they are physically fit. 


A Study of Visual After-Sensations with 
Special Reference to Illumination in Coal 
Mines. E. Farmer, 8. Apams AND A. 
SterHenson. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, October, 1923, Vol. 14, Pt. 2, 
pp. 153-163. 

Observation in the mines and laboratory 
experiments with miners and non-miners 
show that the present type of lamp used in 
coal mines causes considerable discomfort 
to the miner. The lamp often shines di- 
rectly into his eyes and he is disturbed by 
the incandescent filament and after-sensa- 
tions produced by it. It is probable that 
the after images caused by the direct 
stimulation of the miner’s lamp constitute 
one of the contributing causes of miners’ 
nystagmus. The treatment of the outer 
protecting glass of the miner’s standard 
electric light with hydrofluoric acid, so as 
to render the glass translucent and to 
obtain a more diffused light, reduced the 
number and duration of after-sensations 
and the movement of the image. Miners 
who used lamps so treated for a period of 
six weeks found work more comfortable 
and a decrease in eye strain. The illumi- 
nation of an object in a dark room, owing 
to such a treatment of the lamp glass, is 
found to be reduced 28 per cent, but in the 
case of the great majority of the 30 miners 
examined visual acuity under these con- 
ditions was not reduced thereby, but 
actually improved. 


The Need for International Coéperation in 
Industrial Psychology and Physiology. 
D. R. Witson. The Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, October, 1923, Vol. 1, No. 8, 
pp. 328-332. 

Shows need for a liaison between the 
several organizations in different countries 
engaged in similar fields of work, (a) in 
order to prevent needless overlap and 
duplications of research, (b) in order to 
compare the results obtained in different 
countries under different conditidns, and 
(c) in order to study the effect of extreme 
types and conditions which are unobtain- 
able in any one country. Suggests the 


International Labour Office as most suitable 
agency for such coérdination. As a begin- 
ning the International Labour Office could 
distribute summaries of reports on activi- 
ties prevalent in the different countries 
furnished by accredited correspondents to 
existing agencies. Later it might be de- 
sirable to call a conference of correspond- 
ents to discuss the setting up of some 
permanent machinery for collecting and 
distributing the results of work done on an 
international scale. 


Occupational Incidence of Labor Mobility. 
Pau F. BrissENDEN. Quarterly Publi- 
cation of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, December, 1923, pp. 978-992. 
Reports and discusses occupational inci- 

dence of labor turnover of a factory manu- 

facturing agricultural implements for a 

period of two years. The concern is in a 

small town and employed 2200 workers, 

90 per cent of whom were men. Operation 

is mostly on a forty-eight-hour week basis. 

Some machine shop men work night shift. 

Complete employment records were kept. 
The departments include store and office, 

foundry, machine shop, forge and cater- 

pillar, mill, and plow and harvester. The 
factory shows a greater turnover than the 
office. The foundry and the machine shop 
had the largest rates of turnover. The 
high turnover occupations include hand 
truckers, drillers, watchmen, welders, rivet 
heaters, and holders on. Administrative 
employees and clerical workers, boring 
machine hands, machine operators, ma- 
chine specialists, chain and radiator build- 
ers and assemblers were the most stable 
occupations. Turnover decreased with 
length of service. Fluctuations in turn- 
over for factory and clerical workers fol- 
fowed the same general trend. Maximum 
turnover occurred in the spring and late 
summer. The replacement rate was re- 
duced one-half from 1918 to 1919. 


Office Absenteeism and Tardiness. P. W. 
Herring. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1924, pp. 10. 

Discusses plan used by People’s Gas, 
Light and Coke Company to reduce absen- 
teeism and tardiness which develops de- 
partment competition by posting the rating 
of each department monthly. States that 
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to control absence and tardiness the execu- 
tives must set the example. In the dis- 
cussion it was agreed that absence and 
tardiness could not be pulled below 1 per 
cent. 


Labor Efficiency in Good Times and Bad. 
N. I. Srons. American Management 
Association, 1924, pp. 13. 

Discusses the difference in the efficiency 
of labor when jobs are plentiful and when 
jobs are scarce. Labor works at the same 
efficiency at all times if employment is 
secure. What labor wants most of all is 
security of work. Labor shirks in good 
times to prevent overproduction and conse- 
quent loss of work. 

In the discussion it is suggested that the 
difference in efficiency is due to the fact 
that the men kept on the job in bad times 
are the most efficient. 


Financial Incentives for Employees. RsE- 
PORT BY THE COMMITTEE ON REMUNERA- 
TION FOR EMPLOYEES. American Man- 
agement Association, 1923, pp. 30. 
Discusses various payment plans as 

incentives for both direct and indirect 
workers. The piece work plan is the most 
widely used. Incentive plans can only be 
used on repetitive work. It may be that 
increased production is not caused by 
financial incentive, but rather by the better 
control which is used when a wage incentive 
is installed. Workers fear the straight 
piece plan because the employer may cut 
the rate. 

Foremen and inspectors may have an 
incentive wage in proportion to the pay of 
the workers or as to the amount they 
(foremen) save. Incentives for other indi- 
rect workers may be in proportion to the 
increased wages of direct workers. 

Discusses and compares Emerson Effi- 
ciency Wage, Parkhurst Differential Bonus 
System, and the Group Bonus Plan. The 
group bonus eliminates accounting and 
inspection to a great extent and reduces 
the number of time tickets needed. Groups 
are formed on the basis of a common 
interest. Standard time is expressed in 
man hours. The time keeper’s work is 
much simplified. 


- 
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Discussing the report, Mr. Ordway Tead 
asked that the basis of remuneration be 
taken up and the elements determining 
wages be studied; also that consideration 
be given to the employee in making rates 
and that the problem of rate cutting be 
further gone into. 


An Aptitude Test for Policemen. Epwarp 
M. Martin. Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, November, 1923, Vol. 
14, No. 3. 


Reports a study made by the National 
Institute of Public Administration to de- 
termine the feasibility of applying to a 
large body of municipal employees a 
method of personnel selection used in 
business, industry and certain other 
branches of the Civil Service. The experi- 
mental group includes 30 members of the 
Newark, N. J., police department. All the 
men were from the same precinct station 
house, and included the majority of the 
night force of the precinct on regular 
patrol duty. 


The criterion of success was obtained by 
combining the ratings of four commanding 
officers. Two types of estimates were 
secured on each of the 30 subjects from 
each of the four rating officers. First a 
rating scale was devised for judging the 
men on four distinct qualifications. These 
qualities were appearance, intelligence, 
discipline and efficiency. The ratings were 
made by the ‘‘Human Scale” method used 
in the army. Each quality was given its 
proportionate weighting, 20 points each to 
appearance, intelligence and discipline, 40 
to efficiency. 

As a check on the reliability of the first 
method and to heighten the reliability of 
the criterion, each of the rating officers 
was asked to rank the men in the exper- 
imental group in order of police ability. 
Two types of judgment were thus secured 
on each man. The consensus ratings and 
rankings were correlated and yielded a 
coefficient of 0.84 indicating a significant 
degree of reliability for the criterion thus 
secured. 

The next step was to select a battery of 
tests which would measure certain mental 
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traits which seemed essential to success- 
ful police performance. The battery con- 


sisted of: 
1. Arithmetic fundamentals. Clifford 
Woody. 5 minutes 
2. Arithmetical reasoning. Twenty 


problems from the army alpha 
examination 

3. Spelling. Fifty words common in 
police parlance. 2 minutes 

4. Opposites. Army alpha series. 4 

minutes 
5. Number copying. Fifty numbers. 3 
minutes 
6. Common Sense. 169 questions from 
army alpha. 2 minutes 
7. Reading test. Devised after Thorn- 
dike. 12 minutes 
8. Speed Test of Decisions. 
by Toops 
9. Reading. Dealt with a hypothetical 
crime situation. 15 minutes 
10. Toops—Pintner Directions Test. 4 
minutes 
11. Intelligence Test. Designed by Otis 
for San Francisco Civil Service 
Commission. 
Other variables considered were: 
. Grade at leaving school 
. Height at appointment 
. Weight at appointment 
Height-weight ratio 
. Age at appointment 
. Police school rating 
. Length of service in department 
. Civil service entrance rating 
. Civil service entrance rating minus 
war service credits 
. Number of times charges were pre- 
ferred for violation of depart- 
mental regulations 

11. Previous occupation. 

In order to derive a composite selective 
scale which shall correlate most highly 
with the criterion we must first compute 
the necessary intercorrelations between the 
several variables. The method worked out 
by Toops was used to compute the inter- 
correlations. The multiple ratio corre- 
lation was then found. This is a coeffi- 
cient similar but not identical to the 
multiple correlation coefficient. Using 
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eleven variables the multiple ratio coeffi- 
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cient was 0.80, a coefficient of significant 
magnitude. The author gives the proper 
weightings for each variable, both in terms 
of deviations and in terms of gross scores. 

When contrasted with the prevailing 
method of selecting policemen the author 
feels that this more objective method has 
distinct advantages. 


The Scope of Educational Guidance and 
Vocational Placement in Collegiate Schools 
of Business. Z. C. Dickinson. The 
University Journal of Business, May, 
1923, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 319-333. 

An inquiry was made concerning vo- 
cational placement work in several large 
universities, including Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Northwestern, Chicago, Harvard, 
Boston, New York, Pennsylvania, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Dartmouth 
College. A variety of procedures were 
found to be in use, ranging from the con- 
dition where the vocational activities are 
““everybody’s business’’ to specialized and 
efficient employment bureaus. 

Three sorts of vocational activities in 
schools of business may be distinguished: 
‘‘placement in the narrower sense of finding 
students and graduates jobs; codperative 
arrangements for supervised practical em- 
ployment, to supplement the theoretical 
courses; and more systematic arrangements 
for giving vocational advice to present or 
prospective students.” It is maintained 
that each of these activities “will be best 
justified and most efficiently carried out 
if it is in the hands of a specialized depart- 
ment which administers the routine of the 
other two.”’ 

A consideration of the expense of uni- 
versity placement activities leads to the 
conclusion that this expense is small when 
measured against the results accomplished. 
‘‘The school agencies are maintained for 
perhaps one-fourth to one-tenth, or even 
less, of the aggregate fees which private 
agencies would have charged for corre- 
sponding placement.”’ 

In addition to placement work of the 
usual type, there is need for methods of 
supplying undergraduate business students 
with codperative work for training pur- 
poses, as is done in a number of engineering 
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colleges. Several alternative plans for 
such supplementary training are mentioned. 
Summer employment and apprenticeship 
courses in corporation schools for college 
graduates have decided limitations. Three 
other methods are viewed as more promis- 
ing: (1) supervised field work on research 
problems; (2) alternating periods of full 
time work and full time study (the Cincin- 
nati plan); (3) part time work for students 
during off hours. 

Besides these placement activities, an 
effective employment department would 
have a beneficial influence upon the aca- 
demic training and guidance of the student. 
It would be in intimate touch with the 
business world and would see what kinds 
of training are needed and how well the 
school is meeting the needs. It would 
also be in a position to develop better 
methods of sizing up and guiding students. 
Obvious advantages are found in this com- 
bining of placement and guidance activities. 


Psychological Tests in Business. FORREST 
A. Kinessury. The University Journal 
of Business, May, 1923, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
pp. 249-281. 

Points out the recency and popularity of 
psychological’ tests, and suggests the 
danger that they may be oversold. A 
psychological test is a sample of one’s 
behavior, used to indicate his abilities or 
other tendencies, and hence to predict hi§ 
probable future behavior. Tests are useful 
for this purpose in many fields, such as 
elementary education, higher education, 
vocational guidance, public welfare agen- 
cies, medical practice, the army, and 
business. The use of tests in the last- 
named field is the subject matter of the 
article. 

Modern business has found it economical 
to centralize employment functions in the 
hands of experts. These experts need 
means of ascertaining individual abilities. 
Among other devices they have had resort 
to psychological tests. To date these tests 
have been used chiefly in selecting appli- 
cants for employment and in assigning them 
to jobs, to the end of getting the right man 


in the right place. But they have other 
possible uses, such as measures of increase 
in workers’ proficiency with training, 
and as a basis for selecting individuals 
for special training, positions, and 
advancement. 

A brief discussion of the concept of 
individual variability and of the use of 
distribution tables and curves introduces 
reference to some other criteria, such as 
school records, recommendations, and per- 
sonal appearance, which are often used as 
bases for estimates of individual ability. 
A psychological test is essentially a refine- 
ment and standardization of methods used 
for evaluating individuals in everyday 
life by observing their behavior. The 
criteria which distinguish a standardized 
from an unstandardized test are described. 

While tests may be classified according 
to method and purpose, probably the most 
useful classification is in terms of the kind 
of ability or tendency measured. They 
are classified as: 

1. Tests of proficiencies 

a. Educational tests 
b. Trade tests 
2. Tests of aptitudes 
a. General aptitudes 
(1) General intelligence tests 
(2) Mechanical aptitude tests 
b. Special aptitude tests 
(1) Physical tests 
(2) Motor tests 
(3) Sensory tests 
(4) Tests of other special men- 
tal functions 

3. Tests of character and temperament 

traits 

Proficiency refers to knowledge or skill 
in some well-organized field, and which 
has been acquired through definite training. 
Aptitudes are those specific capacities, not 
developed by training toward a definite 
end, although influenced by casual experi- 
ences; they are potentialities of profi- 
ciency. The enumeration and description 
of numerous types of tests illustrates and 
amplifies the above classification. 

The article serves to orient the beginner 
in the field of tests and test methods. 
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The Human Side of Industry. C.S. Myers. 
The Journal of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, October, 1923, 
Vol. 1, No. 8, pp. 309-312. 

Discusses the importance of the new 
services rendered by industrial psychology, 
which aims at impartially and scientifically 
increasing industrial efficiency by eliminat- 
ing industrial misfits and mistaken, harm- 
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ful conditions of work. Contrasts the 
methods and point of view of this science, 
which approaches the problems of industrial 
inefficiency from the standpoint of the 
worker with the old point of view,—that 
which emphasized merely greater output. 
The work of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board and of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology is briefly discussed. 
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